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2 AS + Sade 


REMARKS, &C. 


LET us be allowed to praiſe the 


times in which we live. An æra {© pro- 


peaitious to the progreſs of the Arts has 


never yet been ſeen in Britain. Through- 
out the preſent reign, che patronage of 
the great, and more eſpecially of the 

greateſt, has conſtantly promoted their 
q _ advancement, Knowledge has been 


A 2 b greatly 


E 


greatly diffuſed, and taſte affiduouſly 


cultivated. Yet has this progreſs been 


oppoſed occaſionally by very hoſtile cir- | 


cumſtances. Civil fermentation and diſ- 


quiet have often filled the minds of men 


with faction, or inflamed them into rage 


and actual war, of ſuch a nature as to 


drain, and apparently to exhauſt the re- 
ſources of the country, interpoſed for a 
while a till more dreadful obſtacle. But 


the ſecurity of peace has returned. 


Wealth has again increaſed, - beyond 
what was hoped, beyond what was ima- 


gined poſſible. Virtuous attention has 


diſcovered, and brought into action, the 


gour 


vi 


ab 


8 1 
vigour of the ſtate, We are reſpected 
abroad, for our reſources have been 
ſhown ; we are tranquil at home, for the 
Government poſſeſſes, as it ought, the 
confidence of the people. This, then, 


is the time for the genius of Britain, if 


ever it can hope to do ſo, to rival that 


of Greece. Good ſenſe, taſte, opulence, 
leiſure, ſecurity, all operate in its favour : 


it is the buſineſs of thoſe who conſider 


the polite arts philoſophically, to excite, 


and, as much as poſſible, to aſſiſt the ef- 


forts of genius. 


Painting, ſculpture, ; muſic, poetry, 


eloquence, are objects truly worthy of 


Az arten. 


i 
-attention. The ſuperficial conſider them 
as mere amuſements: the moroſe as 


trifling, and perhaps pernicious luxuries. 


But the Ancients thought, and not with= |} 


out reaſon, that good taſte was eſſentially 


connected with morality. To point our, 


in every particular, the nature of this 


connection, would require a diſcuſſion 


ill ſuited to a trifling work like this: 


thus much, however, is very evident; that 


while the pleaſures of mankind tend 
chiefly to the gratification of the mind, 


the-refinement of the judgment, and the 


improvement of the underſtanding, good, 
rather than ill, is likely to enſue. Let 


tr) 


it not then be thought ſtrange, that one 


who profeſſes to think philoſophically, 


ſhould condeſcend to analyze a dance. 
The Ballet now under conſideration is 


an admirable work of art; it recals the 


memory of what has been written on ſi- 


milar ſubjects by the authors of antiquity, 


andi it preſents to our view a diſtinct re- 
- preſentation of a very ancient and very 


extraordinary Fable. 


But to return for a while to the ſituation 


of che Arts among us. The advances of 
Painting and of Sculpture, but eſpecially 


the former, may be contemplated in the 


houſes of the great, in the annual exhi- 
7 + bitions, 


ö _ 
Þ were 


REF 
bitions, and in the decorations of public 
edifices. Architecture, an art very inti- 


mately connected with Sculpture and 


Painting, is gradually filling the metro- 


polis with laſting monuments of her im- 


provement. Muſic, encouraged at this 
moment by an attention exceeding the 


experience of former times, is relieved at 


length from the attacks of prejudice and 


party. No ſtyle enjoys at preſent an ex- 


dluſive preference. The delicacy of the 


| Italian melodies.is heard with exquiſite de- 


light, and the ſublimity of Handel's imi- 


tative harmonies, with high and rapturous 


aſtoniſhment. In Poetry, genius ſeems to 


be 


BE 
be leſs wanting than judgment. The pub- 
lic taſte, though much indeed miſled by the 
uſe of falſe, fantaſtic, and ambitious orna- 
ments, is not yet apparently too far de- 
praved to be recalled to truth by the diffu- 
| ſion of a ſounder criticiſm, and the intro- 

duction of chaſter models. Eloquence, un- 
der which I includethe powers of ſpeaking 
and of writing, has now perhaps attained | 
its higheſt point of cultivation, Ta the 
copiouſneſs and energy of our language, 
correctneſs and preciſion have been added; 
a ſtructure of ſentences more perfect and 
more harmonious has been introduced; 
and we have many now among us who, 


both 


F101 
both in writing and in ſpeaking, can 
give the language, thus improved, its 
utmoſt weight of effect. | 

In this very flouriſhing ſituation of 


things, it may perhaps have eſcaped the 


notice of ſome obſervers, that an art, en- 


tirely new to us, has been within theſe 


few years introduced ; namely, the art 


| of imitative dance or pantomime. An event 


ſo extraordinary ought not to be paſſed 


in filence ; and though the beautiful 
Ballet of Cupid and Pſyche, which now 


attracts the notice of the public, be not 


the firſt example of the kind, yet being 
of a rank in merit which entitles it to 
diſtinction, 


di 


in 


* 

diſtinction, it affords an occaſion not to 
| be neglected of delivering what may ſeem 
important on the ſubject. 

The art of dancing conſiſts properly 
of two parts, diſtinct entirely from each 
other: of which, one may be termed 
gymnaſtic, the other mimetic or imitative. 
The former of theſe is certainly, as to 
its origin, no more than a conſequence 
of that propenſity which all animals have 
to exerciſe their bodies, as health itſelf 
requires, by quick and active motians ; 
refined in man, and made more perfect 

by a taſte for regular cadence, and a love ED 


 - ſportive elegance: all which propen- 


 kries 


a 

ſities the natural and irreſiſtible effect of 
muſic moſt powerfully excites. The 
other part of the art conſiſts of pure imi- 
tation, and ranks of courſe with ſome of 
the beſt efforts of muſic and of poetry. 
This imitation is carried on by means of 
regulated geſtures, which either by their 


mechanical effect diſpoſe che mind to cer- 


tain impreſſions, or actual repreſent 


the events, paſſions, and ſituations therein 
deſcribed. 

Among us the idea of Dance, till 
5 lately, has only been annexed to the re- 


gulated motions of the feet; and conſe- 


quently the praiſe of lightneſs, elegance, 


and 


. 


15 


cu 


1 
and activity, has been ſuppoſed to ſum 
up all its perſections. In a word, to re- 
cur to the notions above ſtated, the gym- 
naſtic part of the art has been admired 
and calivated, while the mimetic has re- 
mained almoſt unnoticed. 


Like other imitations, that of panto- 


mime or dance may be divided into three 


ſpecies: the tragic, the comic, and the 


farcical. Of theſe the latter has indeed, 
ia the farces called pantomimes, been cul- 


tivated with ſome little ſucceſs as to the 


mimetic part; bur, on the contrary, with 
the utmoſt negligence as to te elegant 


and regulated motions of the art. There 


13 


EN 


is indeed throughout a muſical accompa- 0 


9 
\ 
: 


niment, but of all the perſonages, Har- 


lequin alone is uſually attentive to the 
cadence of the muſic. But while the 


loweſt of theſe ſpecies has thus imperfect- 


ly been tried, the two higher, except in 


the ſpecimens exhibited on the Opera 
| ſtage, have been almoſt unknown *. : 
- The ancients, who 1 in their eſtimation 
If the Dance conſidered chiefly its mi- 


metic powers, regarded it with very diffe- 


rent eyes. Being in its origin united with 


muſic, ſolemn or feſtive, in the ſervice of 


* A fine Gpportunity of introducing ſerious pan- 
_ tomime, with much effect, was loſt, in the magi- 
cal part of the Enchanted Caſtle. 


re- 


8} 
religion, it acquired thereby a dignity 


which in modern times it never has poſ- 
ſeſſed. The moſt ſacred myſteries of he- 


theniſm were thus accompanied. Ap- 
pollo, 1n a paſſage of Pindar, is-called the 


Dancer * : and there is a Greek line ex- 


tantwhich repreſents evenJupiter himſelf in 


the very act of dancing f. Even at Rome, 


where the Dance was on the whole much 


leſs reſpected, the prieſts of Mars, to whom 


the care of the ſacred ancilia was com- 
mitted, were, from their cuſtomary and ſo- 


lemn dances, denominated Sali f. Of the 


d fxnns · f 
+ Miogoo: 0 woxeiro Teng aropur Ter Ow! vr 
1 From Salio. 


imi- 
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imitative Dance both Plato and Xeno- 


phon, in the perſon of their maſter So- 
crates, ſpeak very favourably ; and Arif. 


totle expreſsly ranks it with the art of 


Poetry. Plutarch conſidered it as worthy 


3 


of diftin& diſcuſſion ®; and Lucian, an | 
author certainly not deficient in genius = 
or ſagacity, has left us an expreſs eulo- 


gium, in which he ſcruples not to prefer | 


the orcheſtic to the ſpeaking dramas. 


The Greeks,” fays Athenæus, had 


brought their Dance to ſuch perfection, 


e in the art of imitating the paſſions, that 


*« the moſt eminent ſculptors thought 


EY 1 lat book of Sympoſiac Queſtions. 


ce their 


[7 ] 


< their time not ill employed in ſtudying 
and deſigning the attitudes of the pub- 
ce lic dancers. And to this ſtudy, he 
10 adds, they owed undoubtedly ſome of 
the moſt tranſcendent beauties of their 
« works.” 

This perfect ſpecies of mimetic dance 
was conſtantly united with muſic, vocal 
and inſtrumental, in the choruſes of the 
15 Tragic, Comic, and Satyric Dramas; 

which exhibited the three diſtinct ſpecies 

of imitation above enume rated“. And 


. though it does not appear that per- 


9 Theſe were diſtinguiſhed by the names of 


 Eanelia, Cordax, and Sikinnis, 


B ſüormances 
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formances of mere unmixed pantomime. 


were ever common among the indepen- 


dent Greeks, it is certain, that at Rome, 


under the government of Auguſtus, ſuch ' 
entertainments became faſhionable ; and 
for ſome centuries enſuing were cultivated > 
with an eagerneſs that degenerated at 

length into abſurdity and vice. In all 
theſe dances, the motions of the hands“, 


and 


* Called xrpnhus : which is thus deſcribed in 


an ancient epigram : 
Ingreſſus ſcenam populum ſaltator adorat, 


Solerti ſpondens prodere verba manu. 


Tot linguæ quot verba viro; mirabilis eſt ars 


Quæ facit articulos voce ſilente loqui. 


Coll. Pitbæan. 


* 

and the geſtures of the body, were eſ- 
teemed no leſs effential than the pulſa- 
tions of the feet: and if in the accounts 
of thoſe performances now extant we 
find no mention of the expreſſion and 
ai of the countenance, it is owing 
to the uſe of maſks, which the vaſt ex- 

rent of the ancient theatres made neceſ- 


ary, rather than offenſive. 


This is alſo very curiouſly expreſſed, though not 
very claſſically, by Caſſiodorus, an author of the 
ſixth century: His ſunt additæ orchiſtarum 
« loquaciſſimæ manus, linguoſi digiti, came 
«« ſileatiam, expoſitio tacita, quam muſa Polym- 
nia reperiſſe narratur, oſtendens homines poſſe 


et fine oris afflatu ſuum velle declarare.” , 


B 2 By 
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By Mr. Noverre and other artiſts of 
his nation, the ſerious and comic Pan- 
tomimes of the ancients appear to have 
been completely revived. Nor does 
there ſeem to be any ſufficient reaſon to 
ſuppoſe, that the grand ballets, lately 
exhibited in the theatres of Paris and 
London, are inferior, in any material 
point, to thoſe which formerly delighted | 
the wits and philoſophers of Athens, 
or the poliſhed courtiers. of the Roman 
metropolis ; in the circumſtance juſt 


mentioned, the expreſſions of the coun- 


tenance, they- cannot poſſibly fail to be 
ſuperior. The ſtyle of Le Picq, and of 
he 


* ] 
the elder Veſtris, is that for which the 
Roman Pylades was ſo admired and 
the younger Veſtris is, doubtleſs, in all 
points of excellence, the Bathyllus of 
the moderns: ſo admirable are the two 
former in the grave and tragic dance, 
and the latter in the elegance of comic 
levity ö. = 
| Whether the grand ballet of Made 
and Jaſon were or not the firſt complete 


performance of the Kind repreſented in 


80 diſtin were the ſtyles of thoſe two an- 5 
cient dancers, that, according to Seneca, neither 
Pylades in comedy, nor Bathyllus in tragedy, 
could be reckoned comparable to themſelves. 


Sq: this 


[ a2 J 


this country, I have not thought it ma- 


terial to enquire : it was the firſt that I 
remember, and was certainly a drama of 


very tranſcendent excellence. In this 


the triumph of the expreſſion of coun- 
tenance was ſo extraordinary, that the 


public ſaw with wonder, the aſtoniſhing 


powers of their juſtly extolled Siddons, 


almoſt rivalled by the looks and geſtures _ 


of Madame Simonet. The Deſerter fol- 


lowed, in which Le Pic, and D'Au- 


berval, in their contraſted ſtyles, gained 


: little leſs applauſe. Without, however, 
attempting to go through the hiſtory of 


_ rneſ2 repreſentations, I will haſten to the 


| wonder 
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wonder of the preſent year, L'Ancur et 
Hfiché; a pantomime, for ſo it ought 
claſſically to be called, inferior indeed in 
ſome reſpects to the two above men- 
tioned, yet of varied and extraordinary 
excellence enough to merit a diſtinct 
diſcuſſion. 

Rouſſeau very juſtly conſiders FO ex- 
preſſion of the looks and geſtures, as an 
univerſal language. But, in England, 
the extenſive powers of this ſpecies of 
eloquence have been little known, till the 
æra of theſe celebrated pantomimes. 
That our neighbours on the continent 
ſhould have preceded us in the diſcovery _ 

Un 


1 24 ] 


and cultivation of theſe powers is not 


extraordinary; ſince not only their ideas 


are more lively, but the common tenor of 


their diſcourſe is much more accompa- 
nied than ours by the language of looks 

and geſtures. That we are not yet in- 
enſible to theſe things, when properly 
diſplayed before us, the effect and po- 


5 pularity of theſe fine performances will 
very ſufficiently demonſtrate. 
Vet, touched and enchanted as ſome 


among us are, by che graces and lively 
expreſſion, of theſe elegant actors, there 


are not wanting among us moroſe and 


ſturdy Engliſhmen, who think ſcorn (to 


ule 


uſe 


t 25 J 


uſe an antiquated phraſe) to be delighted 
by arts of French invention, and conſider 
every thing that is denominated a Dance 
as unworthy either of critical examnina- 
tion or ſerious attention. Uſeful as this 
patriotiſm, and noble as this ſublimity of 
fentiment may be found when properly 
exerted, I muſt venture at preſent to op- 
5 poſe them both; and have purpoſely re» 
called the memory of claſſical examples, 
becauſe it is certain that many will vene- 
rate in Greek, what in French and Eng- 
liſh they deſpiſe. 
Ia the choice and execution of the 


ſubject of Cupid and Phyche, Mr. No- 


vents. 


E 


verre has very extraordinary merit. The 


fable is elegant and well known, and of 


fuch a kind as to allow the ſtrongeſt ef- 


fect and contraſt of ſcenery; a circum- 
ſtance, if not eſſential, yet highly orna- 
mental to Dramas of this nature. It ad- 
mits alſo, what is more important, the 
moſt ſtriking contraſts of paſſions and ſi- 

tuation; a diverſity no leſs than the 
tranſition from the extremes of miſery 
to the perfection of delight, from Hell to 

Heaven. Nor do! perceive that, in the 
conduct of his piece, the author has 
fallen into any material fault. What 
was improper for pantomimic repreſen- 


tation 


411 
tation he has very judiciouſly altered or 
omitted; and the circumſtances invented 
by him are always ſuch as the mind re- 
ceives with acquieſcence, and even with 
pleaſure. For the nymphs who attend 


on Pſyche he has the authority of la Fon- 


taine, who thus apologizes for the ſame 


conduct in his own Romance, © Apulee 


« fait ſervir Pſichẽ par des voix dans un 


« lieu od rien ne doit manquer à ſes 


e plaiſirs, c'eſt à dire qu'il lui fait gouter 


<« ces plaiſirs ſans que perſonne paroiſſe. 


« Premierement cette folitude eſt en- 


* nuyeuſe, outre cela elle eſt effroyable. 


« Oh eſt Avanturier et le Brave qui 


* toucheroit à des viandes leſquelles vien- 


droient 


[4] 


* droient d'clles memes fe ese ? 


Si un Lat joüoit tout ſeul, il me fe- 
why roit fuir, moi qui aime extremement 
« Ja muſique. Je fais done ſervir Plichs 
© par des Nymphes.” Upon the whole, 


fo much contrivance, ſo much taſte, ſo 


much judgment, ſo exquiſite a ſkill in 

£ diſpoſing and grouping his perſonages, | 
has been diſplayed by Mr. Noverre in 
the compoſition of this Ballet, that one | 
cannot but rejoice at his having received 


an honour ſo unheard of in this country, 


though common in his own, as that of 
being called for by the audience, at the 


_ cloſe of the firſt repreſentation, 


To the "ors which M. Ve tris has 


always 


I 


always received, from all ſpectators of 


his performances, nothing can be add- 


ed; and from them certainly nothing 


ought to be detracted. In the preſent 
Drama he is undoubtedly as ſuitable a 


repreſentative for the heathen Deity he 


perſonates, as can be found among mor- 


tals: and he has this privilege above the 


lot of other men, that he ſeems, like a 


real divimty, to touch the ground by 


choice only, not by neceſſity; the grace 


and lightneſs of his motions conveying 


the idea that the air, if he pleaſed to 
tread it, | were quite ſufficient to ſupport 


bm, 


_ Happily, 


- —ů —— . 


| 
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: 
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| 
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' Happily, A/, Hilliſgherg alſo, is, per- 
baps, of all human creatures now ex-. 


iſting, the fitteſt to aſſume the perſon, 


of Pſyche ; not in her hiſtorical quality 


of a mortal princeſs, but in that of which 


more will preſently be ſaid, her allego- 
_ rical character of the human foul. Em- 
bodied air ſeems a deſcription almoſt 
too groſs to expreſs the delicacy of her 


form. Her treſſes float like ſummer 


clouds; and her geſtures, though ſome- 


times apparently beyond the power of 
human exertions, have all the grace of 


| ſomething. ſuperior to humanity. Her 


agony of rapture at the appearance of 


Cupid 


Cupid to reſcue her from the infernal 


tormentors, has, united with an ex- 


preſſion which thrills through every nerve 


of the ſpectator, an elegance, which, if 


he viewed it only as the ſtudy of a 


Painter, muſt enrapture and tranſport 


him. 


Were I to allow myſelf to find fault. 


with a performance of ſuch merit as this 
Ballet, it would be the want of contri- 
, vance in the ſleep which falls upon Cu- 
pid, to which I ſhould object. There is 
ſomething ridiculous and almoſt indeli- 


cate, in the manner in which this cir- 


cumſtance is now conducted. It would | 


ſurely 


31 

| ſurely be more natural for both parties 
do denote their joy in feſtive dances, till 
fatigue might reaſonably be ſuppoſed to 
overtake them: ſleep would very pro- 
perly enſue; and nothing would be want- | 
ing but the introduction of ſome allego- 
:ical perſonage to diſturb the reſt of 

Pſyche, agitate her with frightful dreams, 
and then awaken her to the commiſſion = 
of that offence for which ſhe is to ſuffer 
ſo ſeverely. 
The ſcenery and decorations of this grand 
Ballet are, in the higheſt degree, magni- 


ficent, and give thereby a very honour- 


able teſtimony to the ſpirit and liberality | 
F335 
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ef the manager. Two trifling circum- 


ſtances, reſpecting the ſcenery, might, how- 


ever, be improved. The waves of the 
infernal river turn, at preſent, too evi- 


dently upon a pivot. Their diameter 


is not ſufficiently great to deceive the eye 


in the time of their revolution. Their 


effect would be much more ſtriking were 


they conſtructed of a larger ſize, and 
made, inſtead of revolving rapidly upon an 
axis, to undulate with a ſlow and gentle 


motion. It ſhould have been conſidered 


that ſeas of fire, being much leſs common 


in nature than thoſe of water, require to 
be repreſented with more accuracy and 


* . Con- 


[ 341 
contrivance, if the artiſt would expect to 
produce a tolerable deception. The 


other improvement 1s yet more minute. 


After the tremendous leap of Pſyche into 


the flaming gulph, ſhe is forcibly brought 


up by the Demons, through a chaſin in 
the infernal ſoil, which is in fact a trap- | 
door. This we know i it muſt be; but alas, 
to all who ſit 1 in a ſituation more elevated Ny 


than the pit, the work of the carpenter is 


perfectly conſpicuous ; and the burſting 


flames, which ought to fill the ſoul with 
horror, are ſeen to iſſue through a regu- 
larly ſquare opening of planed wood. A 


piece of falſe floor with edges irregularly 


broken, 


1 
broken, and properly coloured, would 
remove the defect entirely. Were this 
done, we ſhould have nothing left to reoret; 
except that the public will not, even 
on ſuch an occaſion as this, reſign their 


privilege of ſtanding on the ſtage; a ſi- 


tuation in which the ſpectators cannot 


themſelves enjoy the real merits of the 
| ; | | | : 

Drama, and muſt very conſiderably 

weaken its effect to thoſe who ſit beſore 


the curtain. 


A few words concerning the very ſin- 


gular fable which forms the ground- work 
of this grand Pantomime, will complete 
the deſign of this ſhort eſſay. The ſtory is 


5 | no 


* 
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E 
10 where extant in the works of any an- 
cient writer, except in Apuleius, who. 
gives to it more than two whole books of 
his metamorphoſes; and in F ulgentius“, 
who profeſſedly abridges the narration of 
Apuleius. But though the relation comes 
thus to us through the hands of Latin 
Authors, who lived ſo late as the ſecond 
and ſixth centuries, abundant proof is ex- 
tant that it was tranſmitted to them from 
Greece, and belongs to the Mythology 
of much remoter times. The very name 


of Pſyche is Greek ; and the repreſen- 


_ * Mythologicon. Lib. iii. Cap. 6. 


tations 


ST 1 
tations of her union with Cupid, ſtill ex- 
tant on gems, and executed by Greek ar- 
tiſts, are very numerous.“ | 
Omitting the flouriſhes and fantaſtic 
ornaments of Apuleius; the hiſtory of 
theſe loves and adventures is to the ſol- 


lowing effect: 


« PsycHnE was daughter of a king and 


« queen, whoſe names are not record- 


* ed; the was the youngeſt of three. 


© The elder ſiſters were moderately hand- 


ce ſome, but the beauty of Pſyche was infi- 


© nitely ſuperior. She not only eclipſed 


« her ſiſters, but far tranſcended every 


* Sce Spence's Polymetis, Dial. vil. 


„ -* thing 


— — — u — — 
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te thing that hitherto had been ſeen on 
» earth; As ſhe grew up her beauty be- 
came ſo very extraordinary, that not 
only the higheſt admiration, but even 


„ adoration, was paid to it by all be- 


1 \ 


„ 


holders. Multitudes flocked to the 
* palace to worſhip this terreſtrial Ve- 
« nus, till, by degrees, the temples of 
: * the celeſtial became deſerted. Venus, 
« jealous of her honours, employed her 
e ſon, by ſome unworthy paſſion, to hu- 


« miliate and torment her rival *_ But 


Cupid, 


* La Fontaine thus expreſſes her injunctions to 


him: 


Prenez 


I 9-1 
„ Cupid, when he ſaw her, inſtead of 


« executing theſe harſh commands, fell 


c 


La) 


deſperately in love himſelf*. The 
« two ſiſters in the mean time were mar- 
te ried; but no one was found among 


* mortals ſufficiently aſpiring even to 


Prenez y garde; il vous faut y ſonger, 
Rendez la malheureuſe , et que cette cadette 
Malgré les ſiens, Epouſe un etranger 
Qui ne ſache ou trouver retraite ; 
Qui ſoit laid, et qui la mal-traite: 
La faile conſumer en regrets ſupertius, 


Tant que ne vous ni moi nous ne lacraignons plus. 


Cu pid is no leſs claſſically repreſented as at the 
age of 17 or 18, than in a more childiſh form. See 
Sf ence. : | 


| 
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of hope for Pſyche. The oracle of 


« Apollo at Miletus was conſulted, and 


« the anſwer was as follows: 


High on a rock, with pomp funereal grac'd, 


«« Expos'd, deſerted, be the V irgin plac'd: 


Nor hope a mortal huſband can be gain'd, 5 


« Wild and pernicious he by fate ordain'd: 


« Wafted on rapid wings, o'er earth and ſkies, 


6c With fire and ſteel deſtroytag as he flies. 
_ © Whoſe pow'rfills Jove and ev'ry god with dread, 


«« And ſhakes the gloomy kingdoms of the dead *. 


The original lines may be ſeen in Apulcius, 
who ſays, ſtrangely enough, ** Sed Apollo, quam- 
« vis Grzcus et Jonicus, propter Mileſiæ condi- 


& torem, ſic Latina forte reſpondit. Probably 


the oracle was not extant in Greek verſe, and 


Apuleius found it more eaſy to write one in Latin. 


The 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


l 
The oracle, however reluctantly, was 


« obeyed: but from this diſmal FRY 


4 


La) 


« tion Pſyche was conveyed by Zephyr 
« to a magnificent palace which her 
te lover had prepared. She was ſerved 


„e there by inviſible agents, indulged 


with every delicacy and delight, and _ 


e vilited nightly by her unknown huſ- 
e band, whom ſhe never was permitted 
« to behold. 

«© Notwithſtanding the myſterious ſin- 
te gularity of this latter circumſtance, 
« Pſyche was truly happy in her ſitua- 
« tion. Nor had ſhe a doubt that her 
e immortal huſband was as beautiful as 


4 he | 


— 
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* 
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cc 


cc 
cc 


cc 
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cc 


ce 


cc joyed, and informed that ſhe held her 


«c 


cc 
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he was affectionate. But as it may in 


time grow irkſome even to enjoy a hap. 


pineſs, which we cannot communicate 


to thoſe moſt dear to us, Pſyche began 


at length to pine for the ſociety of her 
ſiſters. Cupid at firſt prohibited this 


' Intercourſe ; but ere long the repeated 


intreaties of his beloved wife prevailed, 
and Zephyr was commanded to convey 


them alſo to the enchanted palace. 


Struck with envy at the delights 


which their ſiſter ſo abundantly en- 


happineſs on the ſole condition of be- 
ing contented not to {ce her huſband, 


« theſe 


cc 


cc 


-- ol 
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is 
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theſe perfidious women determined to 


* 


A 


te occaſion her ruin. They reminded her 


A 


of the anſwer of Apollo; and perſuad- 
ed her that this huſband who refuſed 


0 


* 


ce to be ſeen, muſt be, as the oracle im- 


* 


plied, ſome dreadful and pernicious 


* monſter; perhaps a ſerpent“, who, 


« when ſated with the enjoyment of her 


« charms, would put her to ſome dread- 


* 


ful death. Pſyche was confounded 


o 


La 


and alarmed. The determination of 


« her lover not to ſhow himſelf did in- 


 * This ſuppoſition ſeems to have been drawn 


by Apuleius, merely from the equivocal meaning 


of the word vipereum in his Latin oracle. 


.#-deed- 


1 i 
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et deed appear to imply that his perſon, 


ce in ſome reſpe& or other, was mon- 


te ftrous; and though ſhe had not before 


ce ſuſpected it, ſhe could not now ſuppreſs 


ce the idea, nor could ſhe reſt till ſhe 


6e had either confirmed or __ the 


5 territying ſuſpi picion. 


« She watched the opportunity while 


ce her huſband lept, and having pro- : 


pag 


6 
cc 


c 


2 


c 


A 


when, inſtead of any thing deformed 
« or misſhapen, ſhe beheld the perfect 


* 


cc Love. 


vided herſelf with a lamp, approached |} 
with caution to ſatisfy her curioſity. | 


What was her ſurprize and delight, 


and immortal beauty of the God of 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


A 


c 


La, 


c 


(4 


La) 
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A 


cc 


o 


* 


« her crime, the unſortunate Pſyche 


* 


13 
Love. She gazed with inſatiable rap- 
ture, but in the delirium of her joy, 
inattentive to the management of her 
lamp, ſne dropped ſome burning oil 
upon his ſhoulder, and rouſed him 
from his ſleep. The dcity was incenſcd, 
and left her; yet not without diſplay- 


ing evident marks of pity and uncon- 


© querable affection, even in the midſt cf 


his indignation. He left her, notwith- 
ſtanding, the enchanted palace vaniſh- | 
ed, and her miſcries now commenced. 


« In deſpair at the recollection of 


ran to a river, and hoping at once to 


1 
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terminate all her ſorrows, plunged 


cc headlong into it; but the river refuſcd 


cc 


«c 


upon its banks. The god Pan now 


« appeared and comforted her *, giving 


* 


cc 


* Pan was, as his name implies, the God of 
- univerſal nature. Milton has not ſcrupled to ap- 
ply the name to Chriſt : i 
The ſhepherds on the lawn, 
Or ofer the point of dawn, 
Sat ſimply chatting in a ruſtic row ; 
Full little thought they then, 
„ That the mighty Pan | 
5 Was kindly come to live with them below.“ 


3 8 . Hymn 0/3 the Nativity. 


c and 


to drown her, and threw her unhurt 


hopes that Cupid might be appeaſed, 


„ 


cc 


e is conſtantly relieved by ſome unex- 


cc 


cc 


cc 


40 who 18 ſent to wander Over the earth, | 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


ic 
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and exhorting her by all poſſible 


means to labour for ſo deſirable an 


end. 


« Then follow the trials of Pſyche, 


and expoſed by the anger of Venus 


to many difficulties. What is moſt 


remarkable in her taiks and trials is, 


that under the preſſure of them ſhe 


pected or ſupernatural aſſiſtance. 


When commanded to aſſort a vaſt heap 


of mixed grain, ſhe is aided by the 


ants. When ſhe attempts to go to a 


place apparently inacceſſible, in ſearch 


* of 


7 


"T8 1 
« of a certain precious golden wool, 


cc the reeds whiſper to her che ſecret by 


« which ſhe is enabled to ſucceed. 
«© When ſhe is ordered to fetch water 


« from a fountain guarded by a mighty 


dragon, an eagle fills her vaſe, and 


< brings it to her. And when at laſt 


4 ſhe has deſcended even to the internal 


regions, and, by the vapour ifſuing 
« from a box obtained from Proſerpine, 
has been ſtupified and left for dead, 
« Cupid himſelf interpoſes to preſerve | 


« her. He revives her from her trance, 


_ © he tranſports her from hell to heaven, 


« incercedes with Jupiter in her behalf, 


« and 


>" ws 
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E and the fable is concluded by her par- 


don, marriage, happineſs, and immor- 


« tality.” 
In this very ſingular and curious ſtory, 
the Abbe Banier could diſcover nothing 


| extraordinary. * It contains,” ſays he, 
no hiſtorical fact, and only reſembles 
6 our fairy tales.” He does, indeed, 


perceive it to be of an allegorical kind; 


and ſays, that it is meant to denote the 
evils that concupiſcence, figur'd by Cu- 
pid, entails upon the human foul : © But 


< where, he aſks, was the neceſſity for 


loading this fiction with ſo many child- 
« iſh circumſtances, for the ſake of ſo 


D - © trite 


1 

, ike and vulgar a moral? The only 
anſwer to which queſtion, is, that the 
learned author did not in fact perceive 
the real moral; and has, therefore, given | 
an interpretation perfectly inconſiſtent 
wich ſome part of the allegory. For if 
Cupid was deſigned to repreſent concu=- 
piſcence, where was the moral deſign of 
the fabuliſt, in uniting Pſyche to him ſor 


ever? 


..P ulgentius, who lived in an age when 
allegory was highly faſhionable, has fallen 
into a different but notleſs conſiderable er- 
ror, by allegorizing too minutely. He thus 
deſcribes the moral which, in his opinion, 
the 


RT. 
the ftory was intended to convey, © The 
kingdom of Pfyche's parents means 
« the world; the king and queen are 

_ © Gedand matter; their three daughters, 
« carnality, freewill*, and the puvian 
« ſoul, Venus repreſents concupiſcence, 
and is jealous of Pſyche, and there- 
c fore ſends defire or Cupid to deſtroy 
« her.” In this ſtrain he proceeds to 
allegorize every trifling particular, till 
finding himſelf at a loſs, as it ſeems, for 


the application of the latter parts of the 


* Ultrozictas, a barbarous ſcholaſtic word, which 
che author himſelf thought it neceſſary to explain. 


Do fable 


#8 1 
fable according to his ſyſtem, he ſuddenly 
breaksoff, ſaying that he has given the clue, 
and leaves the unravelling it to others. 
The circumſtance really. extraordi- 
nary is, that there does actually ap- 
pear to be concealed under this ſeeming 
fairy tale, ſome allegory of very high 
importance. Of this the name of the 
principal perſonage affords us the firſt 
intimation. P/yche means, in Greek, the 
buman ſoul; and it means alſo a butterfly. 
Of which apparently ſtrange double ſenſe, 
the undoubted reaſon i is, that a butterfly 
was a very ancient {ſymbol of the ſoul ; 
ſo ancient, that probably, as Mr. Bryant 
al- 


LF 
 afferts, it was derived originally from 
Fgypt. The propriety of this ſymbol 
is very juſtly remarked by Spence, in kis 
Polymetis “. © Nothing,” he tells us, 
could point out the ſurvival and liberty 

« of the ſoul, after its ſeparation from 
e the body, in a ſtronger and more argu- 


ce mentative manner, than an animal, 


E 


e which is firſt a groſs, heavy, cteeping in- 
« ſect, and which afterwards, dropping its 
e ſlough, becomes, by an amazing change, 


« a light, airy, flying, free, and happy 


Dial. 7. p. 71. See alſowhat is faid by Mr. 
Bryant, to the ſame effect. 1y1hol. vol. ii. p. 388. 


D 3 . ee 
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« creature.” From the rug ol 
this ſymbol, and the conſequent coinci- 
dence of the names, it happened that the 
Greek ſculptors frequently repreſented 
Plyche as ſubject to Cupid, in the ſhape 
of a butterfly; and that even when ſhe 
appears in their works under a human 
torm, we find herdecorated with the light 
and filmy wings of that gay inſect . | 
As to the allegory, I am not addicted 
enough to that ſpecies of interpretation, 


* See the plates in Spence, and the beautiful 
Marlborough gem engraved i in Mr. Bryant's My- 
W vol. ü. 1 5 


to 


>. 
to attempt to follew it minutely through 
all the ſubordinate parts of the fable, 
ſome of which were probably added 
merely for the ſake of ornament. Yet, 
I would aſk my readers ſeriouſly, whe- 
: ther, in the following general outline of 
it, there appear not ſomething very ſtrik- 
ing, in the coincidence of all the principal 
circumſtances with facts recorded and 
| delivered to us on the higheſt of all p- 
ible authority. 7 
« The buman ſeal, formed rriginally of 
« exquifite Purity and beauty, is placed in 
« a ftate of refined happineſs; of which, 
2 brwever, ſome * the printipal cauſes 
| D4 « gre 


[ 8] 


* are concealed. Amidſt the enjoyments 


cc offered to ber, one prohibition only is in- 
44 terpoſed. It is required, as the con- 
3 dition on which the continuance of ber 
* happineſs depends, that ſbe ſhall not at- 
e tempt to gain forbidden knowledge con- 
« cerning the author of her bliſsful fate 


5 Contrary to ber own better judgment, 


* foe is over perſuaded by wicked and 


« malicious ſuggeſtion, and actually ac- 


« guires the knowledge ſhe was ſo ftriftly 


a ordered not to ſeek. Her | curioſity and 
« diſobedience are ſatal. She is driven 


„ from ber fate of happineſs, and ſent to 


« wander over the earth, amidſi innume- 


cc « rable 


cc 


— — Y 


E 


«: rable diſſiculties and trials. Yet con- 
« ftantly, whenever ſhe is in danger of 
_« ſinking under the ſeverity of ber fitua- 
tion, ſome ſupernatural interpoſition * 


ce prevents ber from deſpairin S and kindly 


« enables ber to perform that which na- 


« turally was beyond her powers. Even 

e in the firſt moment of condemnation, ber 
judge, we are told, ſhowed manifeſt to- 
lens of an affettion to which every other 
« conſideration was ſubordinate. And fi- 


6c nally, when ſhe is depreſſed, | ven to. 


« Hell, by the difficulties which aſſail 


« ber, divine love (for fo, with Mr. 


j. e. Some divine revelation. 


« Bryant, 


4 
| 
. 
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* Bryant, I am inclined to interpret Cu- 


« pid) interpoſes fur ber relief, and nit 


tc only reſcues ber from the borrors of that 
« dreadful place, but, uniting ber with 


©. himſelf, places ber for ever in a fate 


«gf W exaltation, and of _ 
« feet bi. e 
Such is this extraordinary allegory; 
: which that I have not in any reſpe& miſ- 
repreſented, may be ſeen by recurrence to 


Apuleius, Fulgentius, or Banier. Now, 


i it be true, as 1 believe has been comec- 
tured, that the myſtic fables and hierogly- 


at 


phics of the Egyptians concealed, as be⸗ 
neath a yeil, thaſe important truths which 


99 1 

at firſt were known univerſally to men, but 
whichin other places, except where preſer- 
ved by divine inter poſitlon, were loſt, cor- 

rupted, or forgotten: if this, I ſay, be true, 
i . it be even probable, why may we not 
conſider this fable of Cupid and Pſyche 
as a Gngular and very curious inſtance of 
the perfect . preſervation of one of theſe 
religious allegories. The Greeks, it is 


; well known, even by their own confeſ- 


ion, borrowed from Egypt all their my. 
9 but, if this interpretation be 
admitted, we can hardly expect to dif- 
cover, among all their thefts, another 
18 ; S0 


1 
| 


So very obvious is the general tendency 


of this allegorical tale, that few writers 


have entirely overlooked it. Spence gives 
evident proof that he ſuſpected it, where 
he ſays, that © there muſt have been a 
c great deal of good ſenſe, and perhaps 
« fometbing above good ſenſe, in the fixing 
on this emblem.” The late Dr. 
Gloſter Ridley, a man | very eminent for 


his learning, piety, and abilities, per- 


ceived the ſame coincidence, and has left 


upon the ſubject a very elegant poem, in 
which he has contrived to make the ſtory, 

as his preface tells us, a kind of heathen 

Paradiſe Las. This poem, which firſt 


| 


appeared 


oy 
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appeared in Dodlley's Collection, has 


been republiſhed ſince the author's death, 


with, a continuation, under the title of 


Melampus, or Religious Groves“. But in 


this additional part, Dr. Ridley thought 
proper, why is not ſo clear, to drop the 


heathen allegory, and to form one of his 


own. Yet there is, throughout the 


whole compoſition, a vein of true poetry, 


an intimate knowledge of antiquity, and 


a ſtrong impreſſion of religious ſentiment, 
which cannot fail to make it delightful 


to all by whom thoſe qualities are held: 


in proper eſtimation. 
Printed for Dodſley in 1781. 
8 Mo- 


621 
Moliere and La Fontalie: have 1 
handled this ſubject. But what the for- 
mer has written bears evident marks of 
the haſte and precipitation which the ur- | 
gency of Royal command oecaſioned: "wy 
and the fairy tale of La Fontaine, for ic 
| pretends to be no more, has no merit but | 
chat of being elegant in that trifling ſpe- 


have not expreſsly applied the correſpond- | 
ing paſſages of ſacred hiſtory to the alle- 
gory, becauſe to me the coincidence ap- 


peared too ſtrong for any — to 


overlook. | 
From al that has been laid, may we 


not 


[ #7] 
not draw ſuch a concluſion, as muſt in- 
cline us in future to look a little beyond 


the external ſurfaces of things ? For we 
5 have found, that what we have been uſed 


to regard, perhaps rather ſlightly, as a 
mere dance, and a diſplay of ſcenery, is 
in fact an admirable compoſition of a very 


elegant ſpecies; a fine ſpecimen of an art 
long conſidered by the learned as loſt; 


and conveys an allegory, under the thin 
veil of which lie hidden ſome of the moſt 


| important and fundamental truths of ge⸗ 


nuine religion. 
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